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THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
ARE MOST IMPORTANT 


Your students can have a richer appreciation and 
understanding of music . . . play better sooner! 


YES! This can be done through the Progressive 
Series Plan of Music Education. The plan, created by 
54 noted musicians, includes such subjects as Ear Training, 
Theory, Keyboard Harmony — actually 22 musical 
subjects correlated directly to the piano keyboard to 
improve playing and increase understanding during the 
important formative years. It can prepare your students 
early to meet entrance requirements of many fine 
music schools and colleges. 

Your appointment as a Progressive Series Teacher means 
that you will be able to offer ALL your students this 
advantage if they should decide to go to college! And 
what an advantage if they should never enter college - 
they will play better sooner and enjoy a rich appreciation 
and understanding of musicl 

If you are a successful career private piano teacher with 
an active class, you may be qualified for appointment 
to the Progressive Scries Plan of Music Education. 
Certainly you owe it to yourself and your students to 
investigate. Fill out the coupon today for further 
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" JOHN W. SCHAUM PIANO COURSE 
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HIS SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
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By NICOLAS SI.OMMSKV 


( C 0RNEL1E FALCON was one of 
w— ■ [he most famous opera sinp- 

ers; her name became almost a mu- 
sical term to describe the dramatic 
lyricism which she displayed in her 
famous roles. Alice in “Robert le llia- 
blc." Valentine in "Les Huguenots." 
and Rachel in "La Juice." She lived 
a lung life, hut her at 
pitifully brief. She made her 
at the Paris Opera at the age of 
six years later she was forcer! to r 
due to a mysterious throa 
lived nearly sixty years more, and 
died in 1897. at the age of 83. All 
music dictionaries give the date of 
her birth as 1812, but the discovery 
of her birth certificate proves that 
she was born on January 28, 1814. 

Comelie Falcon was slender and 
. graceful on the stage. As she marched 
towards her death in the tragic finale 
in “La Juivc." to be boiled alive in a 
cauldron, a spectator remarked to a 
neighbor. “She will make a rather 
meager stew." “Yes," replied the 
other, "but it will have beautiful 

It was fur Comelie Falcon that 
Meyerbeer wrote the part of Valentine 
in “Lcs Huguenots." As usual, Mey er- 
beer was very late with the score. The 
management of the Craml Opera 
tried to break Meyerbeer of his habit 
of procrastination bv imposing a fine 
of 30.000 francs if ihe score was not 
delivered at the specified date. The 
opera changed its title several times: 
it was first called “Leonorc" then "La 
Saint-Barthclemy,” and finally "Ixs 

Comelie Falcon was shocked when 
she read the frankly sensuous words 

fourth act. The tenor Nmirrit, who 
was to sing Raoul in the production, 
went to see the librettist Scrilie ami 
begged him to lone down the text. 
Scrilre refused to make any changes 

of the duo to suit himself. Nourrit 


took the new version to Meyerbeer, 
and the composer, delighted to please 
his favorite singers, sal down at the 
piuno and rewrote the whole scene in 
three hours, working late into tin' 
night. Contrary to Iris lazy hnliits. lie 
completed the orchestration the fol- 
lowing day. and thus the famous duo 

i of “Lcs Huguenots" 
humph. Berlioz, wrote: "The 
duo of the fourth act was 
perfection itself. Passion, love, des- 
peration, terror, anxiety were ex- 
pressed hy M. Nourrit and Mile. Fal- 
con without losing the nobility of 
their acting They stopped just at the 
point beyond which passion would 

have become a parody of itself.” 

The malady that compelled Cornrlie 
Falcon to retire manifested itself un- 
expectedly. when she suddenly felt 
unable to utter a sound, a disorder of 
tile vocal cords know'n as aphonia. She 
went to Italy, to inhale "the balsamic 
air of that melodious land.” She re- 
gained her voice every morning with 
the birds: but exactly at five o'clock 
every afternoon, her voice would fly 


THE STORY OF THE COVER 

ETUDE is privileged to present 

of a famous painting. "The Cello 
Player." by the American artist. 
Thomas Kalin*. The painting hold* 
Special interest in thal a noted mu- 
sician of the 1870**. I lie cellist 
Rudolph Henning, posed lor the 
painting. In 1897. a year alter he 
painted it. Kalins sol’d the canvas 
fur *500. then gave Mr. Henning 
*250 lor t>o*ing. The painting 
was reproduced from the Fernand 
Bourge, Collection of Color Nega- 
lives in the American Museum nf 
Photography, whose courtesy as 
well as that of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts i* „ ri . al | v 
appreciated. 


in search of her voice." report^ 

and even, hy pushing a little. C-shini 
But the absence of A. B, and high ( 
continues. Unfortunately, il is we I 
cisely these three high notes that bow I 
the salary up to fifty thousand franx* I 

Treatment by Italian air I 
failed. Comelie Falcon tried the in I 
medical cure, the Taburie Belt • I 
dome of glass, under whlrh she •* I 
for hours expiring to recover Is I 
voice. Her friends claimed that dv I 
Id ting without fati*,, I 

shiii a. she emerged from anb, ’ 

After she left the stage. G.mrl» I 
Falcon married a widower, and ahtiv ] 

of the theater. When Wagner din! I 
someone asked Comelie Falcon she I 
she thought of hi* music. “Wagner?* I 
she said. “Excuse me. but I do M 
know this young artist." 

Before she died, she left this mce I 

speeches ; no reminders of la Fair" a 
for she died long, long ago." 

In the rlghltenth centun 

and cathedrals had multifarious du- 
ties. The condition* art hy the 31 
Cudule Church in Brussels in 1731 
for the incumbent music master Jo- 
seph Hector Fiocco, included the fol- 
lowing: 1 1 ilo lead the choir: l2i to 
take part in festive processions: 1 3) 
to teach choirboys the subjects id 
plain chant, counterpoint, harpsi- 
chord. organ, violoncello and violin; 

1 4 ) to find suitable lodgings and give 
them food suited to "hons bourgeois, 
table knives, forks and spoons: mi 
to see thal they are given towels and 
other necessaries to maintain them- 
selves in cleanliness: (6.1 to pronae 
lamps for study and a fireplace- and 
to see that the fire is started in the 
w inter as the pupils leave Ihe chat'll 
for their lodgings: 1 7 1 to have a sick- 
room. which could be used also as a 
playroom if there is no illness: |8» 
to provide Ihe choristers with g«“ 
beer at 5 florins a barrcL 

Fiocco 's predecessor at 8 Locate 
was Willem de Fcsch. He was dis- 
missed w:hen he refused to promise 
"not to accept gifts from the parents 
of the choirboys- either on hb birth- 
day or for Christmas and to refrain 
from beating them with *hipy “ 
clubs." THE END 
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and be the most progressive 
music teacher in your area! 
Pupils appreciate up-to-date, 
interesting techniques. 

Study HARMONY at HOME 
in your spare time. This course is 
written by the country's finest theo- 
rists. It is simple, thoro. Basic funda- 
mentals right on thru Counterpoint 
and Orchestration. 

WRITE TODAY TOR SAMPLE LESSON 

UNIVERSIIY EXTENSION CONSFMTOKV 



Aaron Copland 

Hits Work and Contribution 
to American Music 
by Julia Smith 

Rnirirrd fcv Richard Franka Goldman 

It seems hardly open to question in 
1956 that Aaron Copland stands as our 
leading American composer in the opin- 
ion ol the musical world both here and 
abroad. The quality and extent ul his 
creative output more than justify this 
general evaluation. Thus h i« not by 
accident or by favoritism that we hate 
had two full-length studies of the man 
and Ills work within a space of two 
years. Julia Smith's book on Copland 
will of course invite comparison with 
that by Arthur Berger, which appeared 
in 1953. The disadvantage for Miss 
Smith, in this comparison, is that she 
has not brought forward many facts, or 
any opinions of significance, beyond 

her admiration for her subject is less 
critical, and less discriminating, titan 
that of Berger, whose writing also is 
considerably more professional and 
practiced. Miss Smith's book was un- 
dertaken as a New York University 
doctoral dissertation, and has the vir- 
tues of such a project. It is seriously, 
and somewhat solemnly, written: evi- 
dently accurate in its biographical de- 
tails (all of which were checked with 
the subject I ; generous in its quotation 
of letters anil other documents: and 
scrupulously complete in its attention 
to each and every one of Copland', 
works. The musical examples are fairly 
numerous, and the documentation is 
careful. The excellent and up-to-date 
appendices give lists of Copland's mu- 
sical works, his critical writings and 
' hooks, and recordings through 1954. 
j Miss Smith's book is useful an.l in- 
formative where (actual matters are 


Please send me sample lesson 
and full information about 
your HARMONY Course. 



races anil details are thrust 
at the reader with little regard for their 
relative interest or importance; there 
is considerable material that, in a book 
of this length, might conceivably be 
dismissed as inessential or irrelevant, 
the factual narrative method, suitable 
lor a dissertation, doe, not produce a 
real portrait It also does no , conceal 
lack of insight or perception or ability 
to evaluate with sensitivity many of the 


BOOKSHELF 


environmental and musical futon t n 
dilioning Copland's development Mu 
Smith deals attentively with all ol Co, 
land's music, but tails to ptovulo w 
illuminating diwuesion ol am ol i 

stance at any point, and bet desai) 


attempt to formulate a deSniliw 
of judgments, hut one should ri(i 
the enthusiasm of the author tohop 
with more ihooghtlilnem tad pmr 

enthusiasm lor her subject n me l 


he doubted that this enthasiaim toe |e 
further spread by claiming that Coy- 
la nil' "has achieved a eynlhesii d tie 
aims of MacDowril, Grille* and he' 
or that he appears to he “the lined 
descendant of Debussy. Scriahia. Fuad 
Mahler. Stravinsky. Schoenberg. B*i 
tok. Milhaud, and the Mexican, duvet' 
Even for America's leading cnmpow 
this would appear to be an ainoevst in- 
superable disadvantage. 

E. P. Dutton & Co, lne. 


Dietrich Buxtehude 

by Farley k. Hutchins 
ftcrirued by llrlandrr f. Rioter 

Almost twenty years ago W. 5uW 
published his brief Orman tattuductxe 
to the lile. limes, and work of Ihetm* 
Buxtehude. Despite it* conciseness !*-" 
little volume proved extremely 
to both musicians and music lasers idl- 
ing information about the composer 
whose sake J. S. Bnrh oserstaved he 
leave from Arnstarll to the giett d" 
pleasure of his employer* The tec's' 
Buxtehude revival in this cotrnlt ' 
would have warranted a similar 
graph in English, summorizing a, moa 
as possible of the impressive Boxteh”"' 
research carried on abroad. e-peeisU' 
in Scandinavian countries, in the ft* 
fifteen years. It is with more thin «■ 
dinar; regret, therefore, that one "■ 
porta the most distressing defiren'"' 
of tlie present publication. 

The author, it appear* Inxn the «*' 
ret, has merely rerhewrd tome readli) 


etude-november 


awkward plan that tends to confuse 
rather than clarify. The appended lists 
of editions, recordings, reference works, 
and anthologies — items which could 
have been ol great value— not only lack 
system and are often haphazard and 
filled with incorrect data, hut also con- 
tain a goodly number of volumes that 
are either too old to he of service loday 
or have little, if any. direct bearing 
upon the subject. The hook a* a whole 
is poorly edited and proofread anil 
quite sloppily printed. Worst of all the 


wholesale copying from the late Man- 
fred Bukolxer's “Music in the Baroque 
Era" amounts occasionally to outright 
plagiarism tfrorn Bukofzer. p. 264. for 
example), even though the author 
makes a summary mention of his “in- 
debtedness'' to this standard work “in 
organizing the material on the German 
baroque and in achieving perspective, 
as well as a source of information.” 
Under the circumstances one is hard 
pul to understand how he managed to 
gel rid of Bukofzer 's indeed excellent 
sense of historical perspective and to 
present so much half digested informa- 
tion. Is a given toccata really “com. 
pletely without lorm"? Is rhythmic 

contrast in a chaconne (chaccane in 
the author's spelling)? “Malthcson's 
description ol Buxtehude's suites as il- 
lustrating the moods of the planets'* 
does not refer to the suites known to* 
day (see Helmut Lorenz in Archie /ur 
Muuhvusrnsrhali. XI. 3. |i. 239 1. as 
the author implies. He also seems to be 
sure that “renaissance madrigals by 
Danish composers are a significant part 
of musical literature." Startling pieces 
of information such as this or the distinc- 
tion between Buxtehude, “the north-Ger- 

require at least a brief explanation. 

What type reader might draw profit 
from this little volume is hard to say. 


Both musicians and music lovers suffi- 
ciently versed in musical history and 
terminology to understand the many un- 
qualified stylistic and formal allusions 
would hardly seem to be the kind to 
appreciate the author's innumerable, 
olten hair-raising over-simplifications 
and exaggerations (during the Thirty 
Years War parts of Germany “were re- 
duced to a primitive state, almost can- 
nibalism” i. The musical novice, on the 
other hand, will not he able to peruse 
the book without the help of a diction- 
ary to refer to terms such as concertato. 
madrigal, nr cantos firmus. And what- 
ever their sjiecific background, lew 
Americans will be ready to condone the 
lack of translations for the German texts 
quoted, especially where an example is 

terpretation of a given passage. 

Music Textbook Co. J2.50 


Oscar Hammerstein I 

bv Vincent Sheean 
Rodeoed by Rirhard Franka Goldman 
The musical world lias long needed a 
good biography of the Illustrious Oscar 
Hammerstein Land Vincent Sheenn lias 
provided it. The book is lively reading. 
Hammerstein was a flamboyant person- 
ality. and Sheean has done him justice. 
The book is made additionally attrac- 
tive by a completely disarming preface 
by Oscar Hammerstein II. 

Sheean's hook is noi what is usually 
called a scholarly or definitive biog- 
raphy. complete with footnotes, bibliog- 
raphy and the other paraphernalia ol 
learning. The subject of the book would 


doubtless hove rebelled at such treat- 
ment. But Sheean has obviously soaked 
up much of the lore and legend of the 
period, and has had access to many per- 
sonal reminiscences. He has drawn n 
professional portrait with a wise eye to 
detail and a discriminating sense of 
what to omit. George Blamenlhot's "My 
Sixty Years in Show Business" draws a 
sharper picture of Hammerstein in some 
respects, hut it is much less readable. 
Sheean's hook should lie popular, and 
through its popularity people may he 
encouraged to lake another good look at 
our present-day operatic scene. This 
would lie all to the good. 

Simon and Schuster 55.00 


A BETTER WAY TO 

"MUSICIANSHIP THROUGH THE PIANO 1 

A BETTER WAY to loach bosk concepts ol the keyboord by providing espe- 
ciotly prepored materials appropriate to the age and understanding ol 
the student, which toke nothing lor granted and leave nothing lo chance 
in their thoroughness and logical step-by-step development. 

A BETTER WAY lo reach music reading ol Ihe keyboard by presenting o new 
directional opprooch fo music reoding, which does not depond on the use 
ol I ingor numbers, role or letter name memorizallon. from the very first, 
ihe student is taught lo rhtnk and read, independent of artificial crutches, 

and the key groups necessary lo produce the desired sounds. 

A BETTER WAY lo reach the use ol chords by introducing keyboard harmony 
in a functional monitor early in the student's experience. In o logical 
sequence. Ihe sludonl loams Ihe best woy to form all major and minor 
chords,- Ihe addition ol 7ths and 6th*. the natural harmonic tendencies 
of chords through their application in ihe creation of accompaniments 
to familiar melodies. 

A BETTER WAY lo capture and sustain Ihe interest ol the overogt student by 
providing him with the skills that make it possible for him to think of Ihe 
piono as a source of enjoyment through Ihe ploying ol all music . . . and 
ihe ability to extend his individual interests into tho areas that give him 


A BETTER WAY to encourage crealiveness by providing the student with the 
necessary skills lo "make up” his own accompaniments and devise his 
own "variations" to fomilior melodies. 

A BETTER WAY to introduce a wide repertory by presenting the classics and 
social music side-by-side and encouraging the student to observe how 
the harmonic tendencies of Inlormol music olso apply lo the composi- 
tions ol the masters and how Ihe technical facility acquired in the 
classics will Improve hit ability to express his creativenesv in social music. 



Ploovo vend mo complete information about PIANO 
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BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

ftes CAROLS \S 


? jot -i 

ip 

PIANO BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


IN MEMORIAM 



Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
1857—1956 


10 CHOICE 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

1. CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 

14 easy arrangements- Brady .60 

2. BIO NOTE CHRISTMAS 

FAVORITES .35 

3. BJtt.CO/S CHRISTMAS CAROL 

BOOK — 21 well-known easy 
arrangements .75 

4. CHILDREN S CHRISTMAS - 
Singing, playing, coloring .35 

5. CHRISTMAS CAROL BOOK — 
25 favorites by 

ROB ROY REEKY .75 

6 CHRISTMAS STORY IN 

MUSIC — Flye and Smart . 6 g 

7. FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS 

CAROLS — Pond .35 

8 . HAPPY CHRISTMAS - Carols, 
poems and stories by Marlowe 

9. CHRISTMAS CAROLS — 

10 . CHRISTMAS CAROLS - Violin 
and Piano — Herfurth .60 


WHITE FOR FREE 
MUSIC TEACHERS DIGEST 

BOSTON MUSIC CO. 
116 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 

10 




KTI DF. joins with thousands in the music world who have pud 
tribute lo ihc mentor} of the frail little lady with indomitable spirit 
Mr*, Edward MacDowell who died in I -os Angela*. California, on 
August 21. just a few months under ninety-nine years of age. Widow 
of the first American composer to win international recognition, 
Mrs. MacDowell could have had n brilliant career of her own a* ■ 
piano virtuoso. She chose rather to subordinate her own ambition! 
lo Ihc (ask of helping her struggling husband lo allain fame and 
recognition as a composer, ami then after his premature death, de- 
voted herself to acquainting the world with his music, and later to 
the tremendous task of developing the MacDowell Colon* in memory 
of her husband, where all workers in the creative arts might find 
enrourageme.il ami inspiration. Many world famous artists sod 
writers, including Aaron Copland. Villa Calhrr. Thornton Wilder. 
Hoy llarns. and Stephen Vincent Bcnel have sought the Reclusion 
of the MacDowell Colony. 


Mrs. Marian Nevins MacDowell was bom in New York Ob 
November 22. DI57. and a! on early age had he, firs! music instruc- 
tion from an mint. Later site studied in German* with Edward 
.MacDowell whom she married in HMD. An indication of her unself- 

, 1 devotion " a! ‘ hrr insistence that her husband use 55.000 which 
had been left to her for music s.ud*. for his own stud* as . com- 
poser. They finally were able to bu* a farm in Pete, borough. N. H. 
where later was located MacDowell Colon*. 

Uue to the ailments of advancing old age. Mrs. MacDowell was 
compelled to spend he, last years in California, hut before that she 
was a fan., bar figure „ n 40tbacre colon*. She was loved by all 
who came in contact w ith her. 

Many lrihu.es and awards were given to her in recognition of her 
devoted service, including the award from the National Instants of 
Arts and Letters 1949. and the Henry Hadley Medal for outstsnd- 
’ ‘ 1 1941. 


mg serv ice to music i 
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ETUDE 

CARL ORFF’S 
Musical 
Theatre World 



) / ITIIOIT DOUBT modem composition in Ihr 

' ^ past few decades has grow 11 more complex in it* 
structure and orchestration. Originality is expressed anil 
measured in complicated musical forms and dissonances 
rather than in simple harmonies and melodic inventive- 
ness. The tremendous development of music and conse- 
quently of musical scores and apparatus have presented 
difficulties for listener and specialist. These complications 
tend lo change the active participant into a passive lis- 
tener to whom music becomes merely an incomprehensi- 
ble entertainment without being a meaningful experience. 
The melange of pre-Buch. classic, romantic, and n co- 
romantic styles, spiced with a generous portion of mod- 
ernistic piercing dissonances ami Iwclve-tonalism is 
enough to plunge the listener's intellect and emotions into 
utter confusion. 

A radical, serious, and self-critical . n TTTU 

Bavarian composer has changed all O y K U 1 tl 

this. With inventiveness, intelligence, 
and persistence, Carl OrIT has s|ienl about thirty years in 
creating music stripped of the trimmings acquired by cen- 
turies of growth and reducing it to its fundamental primi- 
tive element, rhythm. Front this basis, he has constructed 
his own style, a modern music founded on an ancient 
concept. Rhythm can lie felL if not understood, by every- 
one. even the smallest child: consequently and signifi- 
cantly. it can become a means of expression for all. To 
OrfFs stress on rhythm may he added his thorough knowl- 
edge of the theatre. His recognition of the importance of 
language and movement. From these factors evolves the 
music of this “non-musician" composer- ns he has been 
called by fellow professionals. 

Born on inly 10, 1895 tthe same tear as Paul Hinde- 
mith I in Munich, where he still lives and works today, 
this consistent revolutionary attended the Akademie der 
Tonkunst and later studied composition w-ith Heinrich 
Kaminsky. During World War I, He served as Kapell- 
meister in Munich. Darmstadt, and Mannheim. From 
1925-1936. he was music director at the Dorolhee Guen- 
ther-Schule for “music education through dance*’ in Mu- 


nich, where his original ideas germinated and matured. 
His interest and love for the theatre and musical composi- 
tion had begun when still a child and he, himself, started 
out us a prolific composer. Torn between the daring ex- 
perimentation of his rebellious nature and his clinging 
to established traditions, these conflicts were reflected in 
his music which naturally could not satisfy him as long 
as he was unable to find and identify lib true self in 
musical expression. While he was learning continuously 
from his practical experience in the theatre, school, and 
as n conductor, lie realized that none of bis works mir- 
rored the concepts he had imagined, or satisfied the con- 
stantly more exacting demands he was making of himself. 
Finally, lo the estrangement of many friends and admirers, 
he decided lo withdraw all his output-symphonic, vocal. 

and dramatic music — composed be- 

BERGE8 Vhp- *. -* *» 

tic ad alone proved that he had found 
himself and since then, he has concentrated almost en- 
tirely on the musical theatre as he conceived it* The big 
exception is his “Schulwerk,” a work for music educa- 
tion. which was begun in 1930. in conjunction with his 
activities at the Dorolhee Guenthcr-Schule . Convinced 
that music studies are not merely minor subjects or extra- 
curricular diversions, since their wholesome and thera- 
peutic effects enable enrichment of life and spiritual 
values. Orff began his creative music pedagogy. 

According to the “Schulwerk.” children shuuld start 
their music education in the first year of school. With the 
three It's they learn the elements of rhythm, at first with- 

rhylhms. They pluy the cymbals, kettle drums, xylophones, 
tambourines, triangles, and chillies: they clap their hands, 
hum, whistle, and sing. Each child learns to play each 
instrument To tile children this is a game, giving full 
freedom to their imaginativeness. The primitively simple 
anil rhythmic instruments arc toys: later on when games 
lose in popularity, they wilt make way for the more com- 
plicated instruments of tone 1 Continued on Pape 56 1 
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the ballab 

OH 1 BABY DOE 

Central City Opera Has Important Premiere 
by George l.yrrn 


J l 1 1 1 i iSGAl \ i celebration M the old Cen- 
' C tral City Opera House ( Denver, Coloradni 

of tile fubulous mining da\ s of Colorado. was givrn it* 
world premiere on July ?' 1956. ‘The- Ballad of Bain 
Doe* was presented alternately willy 'Tosca" by the 
Central City Opera A.sssx-ialion as syieeial al 
for the 25th anniversary of its Festival in the revita- 
lized old mining town. Douglas Moore's opera was 
commissioned by the Koussevilsky Foundation of the 
Library of Congress, in honor of the Columbia t iiiver- 
sily bi-centennial, and is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevilsky. One might surmise 
that the story of the silver mining day s had too much 
local flavor to have universal appeal : however, it is a 
curious type of provincialism, if it is that, which would 
combine the talents of the late John Latouche of Vir- 
ginia, librettist, and Douglas Stuart Moore, New York 
composer, with a Colorado story to form an opera 
commissioned in memory of a naturalized New Eng- 
lander of Russian extraction. This type of provincial- 
ism equals the American story ... as American as 
‘Tobacco Hoad" or from log cabin to the White House. 

Librettist Latouche was able to take the Horace A. 
\V. Tabor story to his lyrical forge and design an opera 

o give the opera-gne. „ 
ic theater. Douglas Moore has 
consistently found inspiration in the folk legends and 
folk music of our country. His opera output include* 
"While Wings. 1955; "The Headless Horseman." 
10-JS; -'The Devil and Daniel Webster." 19.1H- . 

“ ' “The Ballad of Baby Doe." 

■ear a work and to s. 


which to this writer seems su> h a predominating 
in contemporary vocal and choral writing. It uwi 
to the listener that the drama is foremost and the 

Douglas Moore has lived so long with \meritw 
tow the folk eietnml is naturally W 
liable in bis original music. Music for "The Ball. 
Baby Doe" is not only appropriate to the arlx* 
has a sympathetic quality with strength in lw 
tional impart- Varying harmonic scheme* «« 
suitable to the dramatic moment -diasonaaJ !«' 
or Strong scenes and ly ric for those of pawas 
tensity. There is reality without brutality. The"; 
Iratioii not only provides- motivation for stag* i 
hot more than that, it is used as emotional 
the singing. Like tile orchestra ill Verdi upera*. f 
be present to give the complete mu-ical t>»> ar ' 
The chief characters in "The Ballad ol Bat" 
arc drawn from Colorado lore in fad. and ia a * 
cam prriud of American history. Bain 1*"*- 
and Augusta Tabor and citiacnry ol Irad'd* 
Denver arc recreated from Colorado's lahoWn 
mining era along with I’resiifenl Chester A- ht\ht 
Hresiilential candidate William Jroning* Btva* 
he larger story of nation. 


n the Earth." 1949: t 


duction where libretto a 


e truly unified. 





The 


Responsibility of Music Education 
to Music ... a Reply 

by Theodore F. Norm ami 

tMr. Nor matin is on the /acuity ol the School of Music of the 
L'nlvfrsity of ITtahinttion. Seattle . — K,t. notr.i 


-Jr IS AN INTERESTING paradox that, while the 
-Y great American public has an almost unbounded 
faith in the institution of public education, one of its 
favorite indoor sports is to east a critical, censorious eye 
on what passes for education in the public schools. The 
scientist insists that mathematics is not only poorly taught 
hut dangerously neglected. The professor of English Lit- 
erature lamhasts the schools lie-cause his students can 
neither read intelligently nor "express themselves fluently 
and concisely and clearly either verbally or orally." The 
local Chamber of Commerce, for reasons economic, be- 
comes emotionally disturbed if the local high schoul fails 
to produce winning athletic trains. The mental hygienist 
is deeply concerned lest, in pursuit of the three R’s. the 
child's personal and social needs he ignored. And the 
professional musician is quick to condemn the kind and 
quality of instruction presented in the name of music to 
boys and girls of school age. Perhaps all this is healthy 
and sound. The ability to speak out freely is certainly the 
right of any individual in a democracy. We would like 
to believe that critical evaluation reveals u deep and abid- 
ing concern, particularly if it he constructive. No man. in 
his right mind, would utterly ignore it 


So. it becomes a matter of some importance when 
William Schnman. a distinguished composer and the ad- 
ministrator of one of America's leading conservatories of 
music, takes the schools to task in the September issue of 
ETUDE. Briefly he places stress on the following points. 

1. “Of the music-making that goes on in our schools . . . 

should be given in public which can not meet accepta- 
ble musical standards." 

2. "At the root of the problem of quality in musical per- 
formance is the musicianly equipment or lack of equip- 
ment of the teacher." 

5, "My wide acquaintance with school music teachers 
Ipuds me to doubt whether more than an insignificant 
number are genuinely interested in music." 

4. "Only a minuscule percentage of tile music teaching 
profession is interested in what is taking place in 
today’s world of music." 

5. "There is no excuse for the use of cheap and tawdry 
materials." 


None of these arguments is new. They have been re- 
peated time and again until the school musician is thor- 
oughly aware of the problem. And there may be here and 
there ample justification for the point of view expressed. 
But we should, at the same lime, realize that confusion 
•luda— november 1956 


may arise through failure to define one's terms neatly ami 
precisely. What, in terms of the public schools, is meant 
by a legitimate standard of performance, musical equip- 
ment, mediocrity, or contemporary? Until the disputants 
have settled upon a specific definition they may very well 
be arguing past one anuther, disputing points upon which 
basically they ate both agreed. It should lie understood 
also thal, while tile schools exist to develop in all students 
some comprehension of what constitutes a good life, peo- 
ple arc not at all ogreed about what a good life is. If mu- 
sic has a legitimate place in the formation of a good life, 
then, music has a legitimate place in tile curriculum. But 
is it not true that when it is welcomed into the curriculum. 

other subject, namely, not on the basis of what students 
can do for music hut rather upon the premise of what 
music can and is able to do for the student. If we lost 
sight of the fact that music is primarily for the enrichment 
of people’s lives, that it exists because of what it can do 
for, in, and to people in terms of human values then we 
have no real justification for including it in the scope of 
public education. The schools are an institution of a peo- 
ple: they are. therefore, obligated to serve the needs of a 
people. People are folk: the schools, it would seem to fol- 
low, should be concerned with folk-way s, folk institutions, 
folk expressions. 

Now when we come to the first of Mr. Schuman's criti- 
cisms. that pertaining to mediocre public performance, 

us we hear and have opportunities of attending profes- 
sional performances by highly skilled music practitioners. 
Shall school groups attempt to ape professional standards 
of skill, facility, and an almost phenomenal technical 
dexterity? They have tried to do so. The temptation ia n 
very real one indeed. But the dangers of so doing are 
quite likely to lead to a complete distortion of the very 
purposes which music should serve iu public education. 
Is it serving the purposes of music education in the best 
possible way to drill so exhaustively on technical perfec- 
tion that the real spirit and meaning of the music itself 
is lost? Is it justifiable to so work for perfection thal the 
extent of tlie literature a school group may have direct 
contact with is severely- curtailed? To what extent can any 
piece of music, no matter how great, be drilled, lieaten, 
and pounded in rehearsal through the desire to achieve 
the last iota of polish and perfection and still retain its 
vitality, sincerity, and freshness? Admitted thal public 
performance may have positive beneficial influences upon 
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Tune Books, Tunesmiths 
and Singing Schools 


•art’ll of 


-1793 




ROWSING AMONG (lie old American luiie books in my ‘loti* i 
CjJnJ a really’ typical example to describe, I finally select a well-** 
volume bound in call. A leather label on its scuffed spine calls it just u Ml MC 
BOOK." but the title page I in a jumble of upper and lower case, Roman and italic 
types, small anti large capitals, and different type sixes and font* characteristic of 
the “best" printing of the day I proudly proclaim* it: 

THE AMERICAN HARMONY: Containing, in a concise Manner. The 
RULES or SINGING; TOGETHER WITH a COLLECTION 01 I'SAI.M 
TUNES, HYMNS, and ANTHEMS. From llir most approved Authors, am irnt 
and modern. By A EHEM1AH SHVMWAY, A ll. PHILADELPHIA. 
Printed and sold by John M’culloch, at 
“The American Harmony” is one of the more 
There are others much rarer in my library. 

Nevertheless, it is one of my favorites because 
it contains an unusually large and representative 
selection of tunes by our native tunesmiths. Note 
the title — il is concise and accurate. Of the 169 
pieces included by Shumway, no less than 155 
were written by 30 different American conqios- 
ers. This music is jaunty, unbuttoned stuff, full 
of unexpected melodic turns, unconstrained har- 
monic progressions, and ingenious rhythmic 
quirks. And its idiom is quite distinct from 
that of the orthodox European music of the late 
18th century. 

The "Americanism” of Shumway's “Amer- 
ican Harmony" goes far beneath the surface, 
and this "American" flavor is characteristic of 
18th century American tune book music in 
general. It was not only that those who wrote 
the tunes happened to lie Yankee tradesmen. 

farmers, schoolteachers, halters, horsehreeders. printers, and shopkeeper* a* well 
musicians; of far greater significance was the fact that their music was *„ distim - 
tively New World in spirit, mood, and feeling-tune. There were many skillful . m 
posers active in America during the tune hook era. but the plcnsunl and ingenious 
works of such men as Benjamm Carr. Janies Hewitt, William Sell.*, Victor IV|,. „, 
Alexander Reinagle, or Raynor Taylor evoke only IheEuropc in which the* h,„l , , ' 
Amateur tunesmiths like Timothy Swan i for examplci culd trace ihoi 
cuiturnl heritage hack only to the humble New England singing Tb.J'V.'.'.'T"' 
nevertheless succeeded in hammering out an independent, t fdmhnued on l‘ a e 59) 
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ORCHESTRA 

THE ORCHESTRAL PiCTl RE 
BRIGHTENS 

laitersily of Arizona 


( f) l RING RECENT YEARS light 
has la-gun to illuminate tile 
dark hurixon of orchestral music. The 
tremendous growth of the community 
symphony orchestra has given new 
hope to people who have been seri- 
ously concerned about the future of 
orchestras in the United States. Slntis- 

one thousand community orchestras 
in this country, ns compared with 
only nine symphony orchcslras in 
1900 and less than four hundred as 


The prospecls are excellent for the 




ences in high school or college, are 
eager to play in a community group. 

Ciric-mindcd persons are willing to 

assist in the organisational and finan- 
cial aspects of the orchestra work. 

and stimulation in directing commu- 
nity symphonies. 

Professional musicians often look 
to the community symphony as an 
outlet for tlicir abilities and a means 
of earning a livelihood. Some com- 
munities assist musicians to find em- 
ployment in industry, teaching, etc.. 

and play in the orchestra Work and 
orchestra schedules are co-ordinated 
so there are no conflicts. The salary 
for a teaching position plus the com- 
pensation for play ing in the orchestra 
makes the musicians' pay adequate. 


Atlanta. Georgia; Wichita. Kansas: 
and Charleston, West Virginia are 
among the many communities that 
have organised successful plans for 
attracting musicians. 

In many places the orchestra is a 
source of civic pride, and the people 
experience deep satisfaction from the 
fuel that their community boasts a 
symphony orchestra. In rural areas 
the community symphony is often the 
only medium through which the 
townspeople hear "live" music. The 
generally large attendance at the eon- 
certs, and the esteem with which the 
orchestras are regarded, indicate that 
they are satisfying a civic as well as a 

Community symphony orchestras 
generally have high musical stand- 
arils. As soon as their ability permits, 
these groups essay the orchestral lit- 
erature performed by the major or- 
chestras. Their programs emphasize 
the music of the musters; contempo- 
rary as well as from earlier eras. 
Bach. Haydn. Mozart. Beethoven. 
Tchaikovsky, ami Brahms are per- 
formed frequently, as are Ravel. I’ro- 
kofieff, Rarher. Hanson, and Copland. 
Prominent professional soloists like 
Jascha Heifetz, Elena Nikolaidi, and 
Leonard Rose appear with community 
symphonies in performances of the 
standard solo and operatic literature. 

The community symphony aLso pro- 
vides an opportunity for local soloists 
and composers to gain experience and 
recognition. Some of the orchestras 
make a point of featuring soloists and 
composers who have not achieved 
wide recognition, thus providing en- 
couragement for young talent. 

Some music educators look to the 
community orchestra os a means of 
rescuing the school orchestra from ob- 
( Continued on Page 48) 


CHORAL 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

Part Til'll. “Charrtrterixtic Typed' 
by Georpe Howerton 


{( HRISTMAS CAROLS ore mul- 
N- litudinous as to type and infi- 
nite in their variety. One of the most 
interesting is that known as the 
"Macaronic." in which words from 
the vernacular longue are found mixed 
with those from the Latin. The Latin 
words usually occur in the form of a 

priule refrain or a side comment on 
the (heme. Such a carol is the well- 
known French one customarily sung 
to the words "Angels we have heard 
on high" with its Latin refrain Glo- 
ria in excelsis Deo following each 
stanza of the English text. The carol 
known as Penile atloreinus with the 
opening line. “The snow lay on the 
ground" is another Macaronic carol. 
Gustav llolsl bus made an excellent 
setting of the macaronic carol Salva- 
tor mundi natu.s esl which many 
rlioral directors will find quite a use- 
ful item in the repertoire. 

Tie- Marianic carols arc those con- 
cerned with the adoration of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Many of these are mac- 
aronic in character, for example, the 
carol "There is no rose of such virtue" 
in which following each couplet in 
English appears a word or phrase in 
Latin. Tile use of the Latin a; 




this 


carol where in the second couplet 
"For in this Rose contained was / 
Heaven and earth in little space" the 
I Jilin phrase Re . i Miranda t“a inar- 

expressed in the English 


ouplet. 


I Continued o. 
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RADIO-TV 


TV Music by 

Contemporary Composers 



A RULE, con- 
temporary American com- 
posers of serious music 

only when the program is built strictly along the lines of 
a concert Recently, though, some of the modernists hove 
been contributing incidental, or background music for a 
number of TV's dramatic narratives. This month, more- 
over. along comes a series of documrnlaries about the 
story of flight which will feature music of some of our 
finest composers. 

"Air Power." os the filmed scries is called, will begin 
Nov. II and is 
scheduled for 

"You Are 
There" (Sun. 
afternoon, CBS- 
TV). Norman 
Dello Join. Paul 
Creston, George 
Antheil, and 
Frank Smith 
have been com- 
missioned to do 
the scores for the 

of the story. 
And from the 
preview f re- 
cently had of a 
couple of the 
episodes, and 
from (he look 

scripts of the 
others, I can say 
Alfrsdo Anton in*. niiml dirodor ond that the Story of 

conducin', CSS-IV, "Air. Power" the development 

of the airplane and its impart on Twentieth Century man 
will make fascinating viewing for a large public. 

Here, in this series, every aspect of aviation can be seen 
against a background of changing times. Fools, daredevils 
and geniuses joust with the airplane amidst the dafhnrss 
of the Roaring Twenties. Airmen prepare for their "ren- 


ts Franklin Delano Roosevelt iml 


it, in the Desperate Thirties. And then they fight it out 
gloriously in the Triumphant Forties. 

The battles of the Second World War play an especially 


large part in the series. In any one of "Air Power, 
chapters, though, all kinds of heroes of history haw ■ 
chance to br woven into the picture to lend it variety ud ! 
color. Charles Lindbergh, Eddie Rickrnharket, Jit™, 
Doolittle, and other celebroled aviators arc. riant! i 
easily brought into any story of flight, When a ilor, U, 
this one tries to reflect eras and such cosmic dnmp a 
world entanglements, however, it van also Intertwine it 
its narrative every body from Rudolph Valentino and Jei 
Dempsey to figures like Winston Churchill. Roosevelt. in.) 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

To write the music for no wide a panorama of tud-it- 
and flight, the joint producers of "Air Power" — CK) 
Public Affairs and the I S. Air Force— chow four if, 1 
ferenl composers. One alone, they fell, could not bcf|t to 
"repeal himself” in the course of tile long series of (lira 
Like the program’s musical director and conductor, Al- 
fredo Antonini, one can point to a number of imlis" 
where each composer's individual kind of music has bes 
just right for the situation at hand. 

For tile documentary's chapter on I’locsti, Anthcli' j 
“very modem, merhanical, destructive-sounding maw ' 
says Antonini. matches the series of blows that I ’ 
bombers exert with hammer-like force in gaining w » 
premacy over the Rumanian city in the last wofld »«r- 
cvenluullv destroying their target. 

Paul Creston. the producers felt, was the composer too 
should have for the episode about the battle that he-i 
Italy in World War Two. Being of Italian descent, CtrS.* 
w ith his lyrical music, was considered the best cboi»i“ 
expressing in his music first the suffering of the h*m 
people, and then their rejoicing whrn the Amcrkc 
break through at Cassino and finally liberate Rome. 

When it came to providing a score for the epmsk " 
the Twenties the jazz age. prohibition, and month* 
dances, plus Lindbergh. Billy Mitchell. Valentine i* , 
Dempsey Frank Smith, on CBS' staflin Chicago. unof i 

By ALBERT J. ELIAS I 


ut just the wild, frenetic 


in Dello join 


As for Norm 

“Trial At Roun _ _____ 

what the producers call "lhT m^it'iinotKmal program 
the sen.-,. ' The rpiscidr is entitled “Srhwcmfail." 

!' 3 mission during World War Two. I" U 

human term* You see the mm, waking up. rsling bn 
in, ° thr " 

Tne Battle of Britain " * c— •••— ( „„ Put it 1 
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The Cellist— 

and Cello Literature 


by GORDON EPPERSON 


HE LAST FEW DECADES have seen a slow hut 
- steady rise in the prominence of the cello as a solo 
instrument. Possessing, as it does, both lyrical and dra- 
matic qualities, the cello —in the hands of a fine artist 
speaks with eloquent and convincing voice. It is true that 
many persons. stilL have never heard a cello recital. But 
it is amazing to discover, among those w ho are acquainted 
with the instrument, how often the cello is singled out for 
special attention, ns a favorite music-making medium. 

Already the twentieth century has produced a fine array 
of virtuoso-artists. These players have gone (ar in ad- 
vancing and exploiting the technical possibilities of the 
instrument. The cello sings and declaims; but it can offer 
py rotechnical display as well. 

The emergence of the cello a» a full-fledged solo instru- 
ment lias met with some opposition, to he sure. Technical 
advances have raised controversial discussion. Numerous 
articles have appeared, in ETUDE and elsewhere, dealing 
with some phase imore often than not. some iirnblem I 
of cello-playing. But it seems to me that loo little attention 
has been given to the vital question: what music can the 
cellist play? Is there, actually, a literature for the cello? 

A fli rniutive Answer 

There is. It would appear, however, that the music- 
loving public is largely ignorant of the cello literature. 
This is too bad. because many line works have little chance 
to be heard. A wider public knowledge would create a 
demand for these compositions. 

Such a thing has already occurred with the six un- 
accompanied suites by Bach. Cellists hnve known these, 
and loved them, for a long lime. But it w-as not until at- 
tention was focussed upon Casals' rendition of them at 
Prades, under circumstances of unusual dramatic inten- 
sity. that any sort of public demand for the suites was 
created. The recordings were sold widely. Now the cello 
suites are known and loved by many prisons who. until a 
few- years ago. did not know they existed. This is all to 
the good. 

Musicians who play other instruments like to offer con- 
dolences to the cellist. They deplore the small repertory 
for cello. They should know better. It is true that the cello 
literature is not the most extensive in the world. Pianists 
and singers have a much vaster store of music at their 
disposal Violinists, too, have more to choose from. 

But the eello I whose literature is large enough for 
violists to horrow from I has been singular in the attrac- 
tion it has held for great composers. Some, like Chopin, 
were rather unsuccessful in writing for it. Others, like 
Dvorak, were at their jicak. 
atude-november 1956 



GORDON EPPERSON 

(Gordon Epperson, nwrert cellist anil teacher, is on the 

There is no purpose to be served by making a catalogue 
here. It should In- useful, however. In point out some of 
the works which are bright lights in the cellist's galaxy . 
AVe shall limit the discussion to the sonatas, concertos, and 
short pieces, since these make up the equipment of the 
solo cellist. His placq in chainlier ensembles is secure and 

Rich Soualu Literature 

The largest number of fine works is to lie found in tile 
sonatas for cello and piano. Considering "staples” only, 
it may yet come as a surprise, even to many musicians, to 
learn that Beethoven wrote five excellent sonatas for this 
combination, and Brahms two. The Schubert “arpeggione" 
sonata is a delightful work. Grieg. Richard Strauss, and 
Rachmaninofl also (xinlrihuted sonatas. All of these I with 
the exception of the Schulierti are essentially chamber 
duos, in which tlic two instruments share equal, or nearly 
equal, honors. In the Beethoven and Brahms sonatas I not 
to mention Rachmaninoff), one is never allowed to forget 
that the composers were pianists! 

This division of responsibility between cello and piano 
is also true of twentieth-century works, from flehussy on: 
the two instruments are equal partners. There is no pov- 
erty of literature here. Barber. Martinu, Hindemith, 
Kodnlv. and Prokofiefl arc but some of the cunqiosers who 
have added to the repertory. [Continued an Pape <11 1 
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OPERA FOR AIL AMERICA 

( Continued /fowl page 15) 
favorites neglected masterpieces. ami 
content porary scores, anil stint: in Knp- 

npera aroused a steady, overwhelming 
response. Telecast opera reached mil- 
lions of Americans and pleased them: 
many thousands wrote in to express 
their pleasure and lo ask (or more. 
Deeply impressed by this reaction. Gen- 
eral Sarnofl determined tooffer America 
live as well as broadcast opera in the 
hope that each variety would supple- 
ment the other. The NBC Opera Com- 
pany is the result. 

Under the production supervision of 
Samuel Cltolzinoff and the artistic direc- 
tion of Peter Herman Adler, the new 
company has as its Ceucral Manager. 
Chandicr Cowles, the distinguished 
Broadway producer. Mr. Cowles' rredits 
include sueh smash hits as Menotti's 
"The Medium" (New York. London, 
and Paris productions t ; Menotti's "The 
Consul" and “The Saint ol Hlccckcr 
Street": and the play "Billy Build." 

Opera Company. Mr. Cowles stresses 
the importance of opera in English. 
"The first step in making opera a fam- 
iliar part of American life." he says, "is 
to allow people to understand it. Most 
of the world's great opera houses pre- 
sent their works in the language uf llte 

Wagner is sung in French. At lot Seals, 
everything including Wagner is sung in 
Italian. Hence, there is a noteworthy 
precedent for us to follow. But we arc 
motivated less by precedent than by the 


tl the It 


we have organised, in N BC's New V ork 
headquarters, a training center where 
talented young artists may rub off edges 
ami perfect techniques for an indeter- 
minate period. We like lo think that a 
completely professional practice-studio 
of litis kind may go far towards helping 
voting Americans prepare for operatic 

autumn ol 1956. will lie limited to eight 
weeks on the road. We are taking out 
two complete operas. Puccini's 'Madame 
Butterfly' and Mozart's 'The Marriage 
of Figaro.' This first tour was booked 
solid a half year in advance, into a total 
oi lorty-five cities throughout the South. 
East, and Southwest. We take rare of 
our own travel arrangements, moving 
about in three specially chartered hits- 
ses and a stution wagon, with two trucks 
for scenery and instruments. 

"Our orchestra is made up of forty 
experienced men. Our cast includes art- 
ists of proven worth, such as Frances 
Bible. Adelaide Bishop. Walter Cassel. 
Phyllis Curtin. Edith Evans. Ralph Her- 
bert. Elaine Malbin. and Emile Renan. 
I have purposely listed them in alpha- 
betical order, to stress our strict rule of 
no stars. Our performers are merged 
into u flexible repertory group, in which 
all roles are important to the produc- 
tion. Because oi our daily performance 
schedule involving many one night 
stands, we carry alternate singers for 
all the major roles: in addition each one 


preliminar 

While the NBC Opera Company') 
first season is restricted to two works 1 
larger repertory is already being pre- 
pared for subsequent lour*. As tit,, 
repertory grows, thr perlorming sea*™ 
extended. At any time, prodw. 


which ir 




(including New York) fur longer stands. 

At any lime, recordings ol such per- 
formances may he undertaken by RCA 
Victor. Although there is an nrgamzj. 
tinnal division between the live NBC 

Opera Theatre I which i* scheduled is 

supervision anti facilities of the Is* ' 
groups may he regarded as vtnttalh 
interchangeable, with the result that 

company will lie telecast, while pans 
ularlv interesting works prepared f« 
television will subsequently he added la 
the lours. The two operatic unit* work 
in co-operation, with the dual goal »tl 
stimulating national interest In open 
and meeting the demand thus created. 

of NBC's new project » that freccnler- 
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strangeness out of opera is. quite sim- 
ply. to make it less strange. English is 

cially for American artists: competent 
translations keep the meaning intact; 
and the public has the pleasure not only 
• if hearing music but of participating in 

You ask Mr. Cowles how the NBC 
Opera Company differs from just anoth- 
er opera troupe, and he does not resent 
the question. "There are many differ- 
ences, apart from the matter of solid 
financing." he tells you. “In its artistic 
aspects, the NBC Opera Company is not 
a year-round 


organization has been planned as a 
touring company, not as a resident troupe 
which launches an occasional tour. We 

all over the land, bringing live opera to 
cities that may not have had it before 
and that might never have it except for 
us. And our full-time work extends be- 
yond the performances we give. In addi- 
tion to providing tor regular rehearsals. 



International Copyright teeare! 
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Tlue-- <-om .-riizing ci-lli-t hope-, nulil- 

I 11^ for appearances with orchestra. 

most of his performances will be in 
KjC maeal His programs will be made up. 
■wl »ff,. of -onata- and short piece- 
. -- nd here we must recognize a serious 

■Wtlem: the meager store oi good.orig- 


good transcriptions. Pianists and violin- 
ists use them freely: but through choice. 
Already, however, the cellist has more 
short pieces in his repertoire than the 
public has heard. Only the Swan has 
achieved any sort of universality: but 
there are other pieces, even now. 

It is obvious, from this quick survey-, 
that there is much cello music, espe- 
cially in the sonata literature, which 


“In the ETUDE, your extended re- 
marks on the Krcutzer # 1 exercise 
causal me lo check on a Kreulzer 
hook— primed, I helieve, in the eight- 
een-cighties by White — edited by 
Kross and American adaptation by 
Ambrose Davenport. In this book thr 
Kreulzer SI is placed as #2,5, and 
under Remarks at the end of the hook 
there is about a page of discussion as 
-a the value of Study #7 (#25) 
rh coincides with your recent 
,t '■'.a-u'OO ... This o" 

There is a wealth of eighleenlli- 
renlury music lor cello. Although Boc- 
cherini. Locatclli. Vivaldi, and Kccle* | 
appear regularly on cellists programs. 

rtplorod repository. Much of thr litem- 
lure is resting in libraries, awaiting zeal- | 
mi* researchers who will make it avail- j 
able lor publication and performance. 

Stylistically, we know what lo ex|iecl. 

But the eighteenth-century music i* par- 
tieaUrly grateful and challenging lo 
the cellist, and it is worth while to mul- 
tiply examples of it. In the sonatas of 
Ihat period, the cello bus the ascend- 
ancy. with the piano supplying a har- 
monic background. Since the accom- 
paniments for most of Ihesc are pre- 
served in figured bass, a fine editor can 
restore much interest to the keyboard 
part. Cellists have appropriated a large 
quantity of music which was originally 
intended lor viola da gantlta. as pianists 
nave doue with music for harpsichord. 

Cello concerto* ^ are comparatively 

lot perform tng them. The Haydn D- 
Majoi (of disputed authorship), Boc- 
cherini Ii-Hat Major. Dvorak B-Minor. 
lalo ft. Mmor. Schumann A-Minur. und 
Snlnt-Sacns A-Minor are mosl often 
played. They are intended, of course, to 
he periormed with orchestra, and suffer 
»hea played with a piano reduction ol 

emphasize that while a concerto sueh as 
(he Haydn may he acceptable with 
piano accompaniment, most of them 
*ue satisfactory- only with symphony 
orchestra, and therefore cannot be pre- 
^nlcd in recital. Bloelt'- Schelomo. one 
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-It as Faure’s Elegy, which one keeps 
turning to, ami eventually grows weary 
, But one relies mainly, because he 
’list, on trunscriptiuns. It Is true that 
tcre should he no morul objection to 


|iortunity for hearing (and. from the 
fterformer's standpoint, for pluyitlgl 
what there Is. THE END 


Opportunities . . . Better Income 


You owe it to yourself! To make musical progress and 
enjoy greater recognition and earnings. Investigate the 
Extension Conservatory ... a fine Home Study Musical 
Organization established over 53 years. At little cost and 
with no interference with regular work it's easy to gain 
the knowledge that qualifies you for higher and more 
profitable positions in music. 

Good Positions are Open for Qualified Musicians 


O SUSY"? If you 

-e of continuing success? 
satisfied perhaps, because you feel it would be too di 
cult to "break away" for further study? Then ou 

advanced Extension Courses wr" * — 

They permit you to study at he 
spare time, progressing at your ow„ ,~,v — , 
schedule permits. It pays to keep on "growing" 
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CARL ORFF'S MUSICAL THEATRE WORLO 

( Continual from Page 111 


variety. First melodies that are used, 
consist of a few notes. Anonymous 
calendar-sayings, folk-rhymes, and prov- 
erbs are set to music, using five tones, 
in rondos, canons, and refrains. The 
children are taught that movement it- 
self is music. Thus they learn the ideal 
union of game, dance, music, and word. 

Orff's "Schulwerk,” a complete step- 
by-step five-volume work, has served as 
guidance to an original and nameless 
music which everyone can create and 
perform. It provides a sound basis for 

ual. more specialized lessons will follow 
easily. Its results are enjoyment through 
games and freedom of expression. Suc- 
« and popularity of the "Schulwerk” 




n the 


Bayerische Rundfunk, at the Maiartcum 
in Salzburg, and the Konservatorium at 

In the meantime. Carl Orff applied 
the teachings of his “Schulwerk" in more 
advanced and complicated forms to his 
own creativity and its growth. There is 
no storm and stress period in his devel- 
opment. His work continues steadily as 
begun with purpose and determination. 
The basis for his compositions is the 
prime concept of rhythm as opposed to 
the merely "rhythmical.” functioning 

school. Rhythm is a perfect form, a com- 
pleted force, whereas the "rhythmical" 
is a motive power. By using primitive 
melody and orchestral effects to sup- 
plement his framework of rhythm, he 

of music with the modern expression and 
tools of today. Where he lacks imagi- 
nation. his thoughtful and methodical 
intelligent mind knows how to employ 
elements of rhythm cleverly with mount- 
ing tension. There is not a trace of 


occupation with early music is shown by 
his free arrangement in the modern 
spirit of Monteverdi's "L'Orfeo." “La- 
mento d'Arianna." and “Ballo dellc in- 
grate," resulting in a unique blend of 
the old with the absolute modem. 

In his first major successful opus. 
"Carolina Burana” (which bears the 
composer’s own stamp of approval since, 
unlike all previous works, he did not 
withdraw it), premiered in Frankfurt 
in June. 1937. his imagination is kin- 
dled by an old manuscript. The com- 
position is named after a collection of 
dance. love, and student songs in 
medieval Latin. German, and French, 
written in 1280 with staffless neumes. 
It was discovered at a monastery at 
Benediktbeuren f beuren — burana t and 
published in 1847.0rff selected excerpt-, 
divided them into three sections entitled 
"Primo vere." “In taberna." and “Court 

them. The opening chorus invokes the 
goddess Forluna. The selections altogeth- 
er challenge fate. Repetition alternates 
with graduated movement. The chorus 
accelerates to suggest the turning of 
the wheel of fortune. The constant sud- 
den changes are bridged with ease; all 
the sections with their different ex- 
tremes in language and mood neverthe- 
less through their distinctive style form 
a unified whole. Even the rhythms 
change continuously, yet the predom- 
inance of rhythm itself aids in maintain- 
ing uniformity. As in the "Schulwerk." 
many of the melodies originate from 
German folktunes without being exact 


:e of this dynai 


Orff ha- eliminated all the development 
and effects that existed between the be- 
ginnings and the present. He employs 
no harmony or counterpoint, neither 
baroque nor rococo styles. He has no 
use for sonata or symphonic forms; there 
is no thematic development or recapitu- 
lation. His melodies follow church 
hymnal and psalm-like lines. They are 
Gregorian chants in a modern setting, 
that is. clothed in modern orchestration. 

Tile overall feeling in Orff s work does 
not express uniformity, thus reflecting 
the times in which he lives. If at all. 
his work might be compared to that o. r 

ered to follow in the Bert Brecht-Kurt 
Weill tradition. As an antiromanticist, 
purely through intellect, he arrives at 
the barest essential — simplicity — of 
the musical theatre. His intense pre- 


With the perfon 

and spontaneous scenic cantata, there 
remained no doubt but that Orff's inner 
visions had found self-satisfying verbal 
and musical expression, broken through 
the intangible barrier of a demanding, 
exacting perfectionist's nature. In Ger- 
many today, this secular cantata is the 
mo»t popular contemporary work. 

Two fairy-tales. “Dcr Mond" and "Die 
Kluge." “musical theatre" rather than 
opera, followed in 19-11 and 1912. Here 
again, Orff demonstrated his remark- 
able originality as well as complete at- 
homeness in the theatre. Mimic, scenic, 
and musical, these works require speak- 
ing and dancing in addition to singing. 
Neither a musical dramatist like Wagner 
nor a dramatic composer like Verdi. Orff 
emerges as an “elementary and univer- 
sal theatre being," a creator of the 
“homo ludens." 

Both "Dcr Mond" and "Die Kluge" 
for which Orff wrote hiaown librettosare 
*■ Grimm fairy tales. Since 


Mond” tells the story of four young 
rascals who stole the moon, which so, 
hanging from a tree, to bring light u 
their land, thereby plunging the other 
country into darkness. As the four men 
grow old and die one after the other, 
each one lakes a quarter slice o( the 
moon into his grave. Now the earth u 
in darkness, while the light below awif. 
ens the dead who begin to carouse and 
make merry. Finally. St, Peter in heaven 
hears the tumult and descending, res. 

the skies, thus restoring darkness and 
silence in the graves, while from nov 
on all the earth benefits from the tnoon’t 
light. 

When children have performed "Do 
Mond." which, in Germany, occurs fro 
quently. it is truly a "small theatre 
world" where, in g 
children realize the 
in dance, song, and word, 

“Die Kluge" is subtitled "the tale of 
the king and the clever woman.” A peas 
ant, who has found a golden mortar, a 
spite of his daughter's warning of "he 
who has. want- more.” brings it to the 
king, hoping to collect a reward for his 
honesty. As the daughter predicted, the 
king demands. “Where is the pestle! 
You are keeping the pestle from ae~ 
and throws the peasant into prison. The 
poor fool loudly bewails his lot. "II I 
had only listened to my daughter!" The 
king, curious to meet this clever daugh- 
ter, poses three riddles which she solves 
instantly and consequently becomes hi* 
wife. It chances that three rogue? hive 
had a quarrel which the king ridges 
unfairly. Angry at the interference id 
the queen, who wants frae justice done, 
he commands that die leave thr pilnr, 
taking along only what is dearest to her. 
The queen administers a sleeping potioo 
to her husband and takes him along in i 
big trunk. The clever woman has ■* 
again and all ends happily with hrt 
words. “Nobody in this world can he 
clever and love." 

This tale covers all aspects ol muskal 
theatre. There is a certain straight- 
forward primitiveness in the brisk di- 
alog and pantomime. The burlesque 
slapstick scenes ol the three rogue- iri 
sharply etched tonal language avr- 
nate with brief melodic interludes. Ma- 
sk plays a secondary role except l« 
sections like the queen's aria m»l 
while the king is falling asleep. 

After the completion of his 
theatre pieces. Orff turned once igw 
to the composition of a series of 
poems in dance form, for which he pro- 
vided his own Latin text based « tk 


Orff thinks i 


n problems with his is 


. “Der 


Friedrich Hoelderlin, whose translation 
nioapted to imitate the Greek rhythm 
,f Sophocles, is ol interest to a wider 
oidienee and has fared better than the 
mo works immediately preceding it 
I'Aautuli." a Bavarian comedy, and 
■Die Bemouerin." a Bavarian drama, 
both limited in appeal I . Its initial per- 
ioraancr at Salzburg, in 1949. won 

tbne who, -peaking violently against 
the piece, claimed as previously, that 

era music, but only clever orchestral 
(fats. True, “Antigonae” could not 
brcoondered orthodox opera, but Orff's 
jdetssad aims had always converged on 
mtuiexl theatre. If considered an opera. 
"Antigonae" would be opera without a 
famuli libretto or score. Most ol the 
work consists of rhythmic recitation: 
Orffs orchestration calls for no strings 
etcept a contrabass, and six pianos, 
flutra, oboes, and harps. 

As a companion piece to the “Anlig- 
oaae" Orff has been working on “Oedi- 
pus." also in the version by Hoelderlin. 

With the first performance of his 
ms sc for Shakespeare's "Midsummer 
Ought's Dream" in the translation by 
Aagoa Wilhelm von Schlege! (in the 
fill oi 1952, in Darmstadt t . Orff's ex- 
pert ability to integrate musk with 


scenic and dramaturgic elements be- 
tuimc all the more apparent. 
u T1, c popular "Carmina Burana” and 
“Catulii Carmina” were made a scenic 
Iryptich, “Trionfi,” when Orff added 
Trionfo di Afrodite." In this "concerto 
scenico," a symbolical festival glorify- 
ing nuptials, first heard in February, 
1953. in Milan, the composer makes use 
ol Latin and Greek verses of Catullus. 
Sappho, and Euripides. 

“Carmina Burana" has received many 
Linked States performances and won 
praise from critics since its American 
premiere in San Francisco, on January 
10. 1954. The New York premiere took 
place on November 21, 1954. with Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting the Boston 
University chorus and orchestra. The 
Monteverdi Orff “Orfco" was performed 
at Aspen. Colorado, in the summer ol 
1955. "Catulii Carmina" received its 
first American performance in Stanford. 
California, in February. 1955. and a 
short symphonic fragment, "Kntrata." 
was premiered in Hart ford, Connecticut, 
the same month. This past summer "A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream" received its 
American premiere at Ellenville, N. Y. 

It is not in the least surprising that 
for his "Carmina Burana” Carl Orff won 
the New York Music Critics Circle 
Award of 1954. THE END 
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Cross hands; R. H. over playing the 
bass at one octave, then two octaves 
distance. Continue by doing the same 
thing with the R. H. under. 

Apply different rhythms on each 
group of three and four. Here are a few 
of them: 



You will notice that the accepts fall, 
on the long values (the eighth, and 
dolled eighth notes I . Watch that you 
hold them their full value. To shorten 
them would lead to speeding, therefore 
losing the benefit of that special prac. 

When you have done that for some 
minutes, take a scale with its regular 
fingering, on four octaves and getting 
gradually faster and faster. You will 
soon notice how smoothly and evenly it 
runs. But remember that patience is at 
the root of progress. Never allow any 
stumbling to ocoir. If it does, it shows 

In the above practice the metronome 
is advisable, if only to check up on your 
tempo. And here’s an excellent way to 

anything you may perform; when you 
have attained speed in playing a scale, 
reverse the gradual process by slowing 
down more and more until you get hack 
to your initial very slow tempo. This is 

immeasurable value both technically 
and musically. 

After the Kuhlau Sonatinas (or Cle. 
menti, Diabelli or others of the same 
grade) you can proceed to the Sona- 
tinas by Beethoven, then the two So- 
natas Op. 49 of the second volume, which 
arc really Sonatinas; also the “lillle” 
Mozart Sonata in C major, a capital 
work lor the development of phrasing, 
accentuation and tonal balance. And by 
all means, consider "papa” Haydn as a 
must. If you find his D major Sonata 
too hackneyed, why not study the other 
delightful one in E minor? 

ficult Moxart and Beethoven sonatas. 
By the latter. I would recommend the 
Op. 2. No. 1, first sonata of the first 
volume. It already contains in embry- 
onic form some of the sweeping drama 
which blossoms forth in the Pathe- 
tique, the Appassionnata and the great 
Opus 111. 


“Feting the chimes may be used accom- 
lunird by a very soft organ, but this 
ikmilil be occasional rather than reg- 
ain procedure. It is also very effective 
10 play willy one verse of a suitable 
doting hymn alter the Benediction is 
pronounced while the people engage in 
tifcat prayer, and before the recessional 
hpm. 

Q Ctudd you refer me to a company 
I'm which I could buy tuning forks, 
taxing ronei and rods for tuning pipe. 
organs? Do you set the temperament 
I’m " A - 1440) abate middle “C". or 
bon r rnor C in the 4 foot octave stop? 
it three a manual published which ex- 
plains the tuning principle? 

P. D. C.-N. Y. 

*_In "Contemporary American Or- 
Ma," by Barnes, there is an excellent 
dupter on tuning, which will probably 
“rot all your needs in this respect. Dr. 
tunies says, "It is customary to tune 
1 p 1 Diapason or one of the keener 8 ' 
J'riogs first throughout as nearly per- 
My as possible. Every other slop can 
>* '“"cd to it. II. for example, we 
oua to t unc the Trumpet 8'. we can 
dn> the Octave 4' with it and tune each 
oatc by eliminating the beats caused 

tie 0ct^ rUn|>n 01 " °* ' Une W ' t * 1 
«trd to the same treatment, until all 
ate in tune with the octave and there- 


fore with each other.” This hook may 
be obtained from the publishers of this 
magazine, any well-equipped book or 
music store, and is probably on the 
shelves of your local library, should 
you wish to look it over before buying. 

Q. / have a daughter, age 14, who 
has been taking organ lessons for three 
years. She plays pipe organ at church 
for Mass. However, she has a little 
difficulty with pedals. Is there anything 
you can suggest that will help her? 
f2 ) Also we are interested in buying 
an organ to help her practicing. Is 
there any kind you could recommend? 

Mrs. L. R. F. — III. 

A. We believe you will find “Pedal 
Mastery” by Dunham ($2.50) a real 
help. It may be procured from the 
Presser Company. 12) For home use an 
electronic organ haa some advantages 
over the pipe organ, although several 
pipe organ manufacturers have smaller 
self-contained pipe organs which are 
reasonably priced and do not take up 
too much space. For obvious reasons 
this magazine could hardly favor one 
make of instrument over another. All 
of the names sent you are those of rep- 
utable dealers who will be glad to send 
you literature describing their instru- 
inenis and giving all particulars, which 
should enable you to make an intelligent 
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Wildmau. Musical Director. 
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Werner Egk: The Magic Violin DKCCA 
(DL 9825) 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco: Quintet. Op. 143 
DECCA (DL 9832) 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 6 in B 
Minor. Op. 74 tPathetique) DECCA 
(DL981I) 

Mozart : Symphony No. 36 in C Major. 
(K. 425 1 ; Symphony No. 38 in D Mo- 
tor. tK. 504). Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra (Willem Van Otterlno). EPIC 
(LC3233) 


MOZART— HIS SONATAS 

(Continued Iram Page 16 1 
terpart. which was published by Bieit- 
kopl and Hartcl in 1799. Are we to as- 
sume that Mozart wanted to go on rrr. 
ord as favoring different readings for 

Considerable assistance to the per* 
former ie provided by Mozart's refer- 
ences in his letters to keyboard perform- 

translated by Emily Anderson in her 
"The Letters ol Mozart ami hi* Family 
Most of these remarks date from ids 

trip to Munich and Mannheim in 1777. 
at a time when lie had already com- 
posed the six sonatas K. 279 through K. 
284. to which lie added in Mannheim 
the C major Sonata. K. 309. As a 
teacher his observations on performance 
are of considerable importance to t:s 
today. He writes of voung Nannetle 

“. . . instead of sitting in the middle 
of the clavier, she sits right up oppo- 

chance of flopping about and making 
grimaces. She rolls her eyes and smirks. 
When a passage is repeated, she plays 
it more slowly the second time- If it has 
to be playesl a third time she play- it 
even mure sluwlv. When a passage u 
being played, the atm must he raised 
as high u« possible, and according a. 
the notes in this passage are stressed, 
the arm. not the fingers. inu*t do this, 
and that with too great emphasis in a 
heavy and clumsy manner. But the best 
joke of all ia that when die comes to 
a passage which ought to flow like oii 
and which necessitates a change of fin- 
ger. she dors not bother her head about 
it. but when the moment arrives, die 
just leaves out the notes and starts off 
again quite comfortably — a method by 
which she is much more likely to .trike 
a wrong note, which often produces i 


How w 


<r the wi 


t (Chris 


for the S 

Dane I . CADENCE (CLP 1010 1 
Brill'll : Violin Concerto in G Minor, Op. 
26; Mendelssohn : Violin Concerto in E 
Minor. Op. 64 (David Oistrakhl. COL- 
OSSEUM tCBLP 225 1 
Strauss: Viennese Delights. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra t Eduard Struu-s 
and Franz Salmhofer). EPIC (LC 
3216 1 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 
Op. 67; Mozart: Symphony No. 40 j n 
G Minor. K. 550. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra (Eugene Ormandy). COLliM- 


istsf Mozart suggests, mostly in tie 
negative: ". . . she will never acquire 
rapidity, since she definitely does all 
she can to make her hand. hraw. Fur 

essential, the most difficult and the chief 
requisite in music, which is time. t<* 
cause from her earliest vrais die his 

. . What these people cannot gtasp n 
that in lem|io rubato in an Adagio, the 


Of another young pianist. Rosa Can- 
nabic)!. lie wrote; "Her right hand '» 
very good, hut her left, unfortunately, 
is completely ruined. _ Mozart's drwtK 
prescription was: “I would lock up all 
her music, cover the keys wilh a hand- 
kerchief and make her practice. 

etude-november lW» 


w it* right hand and then with the 1 
, . hut passages, trills, mor- 

. „ rtc _ irry slowly at first, until 
u ,i band should he thoroughly 

' t'i lor K*»* 'hat Mozart composed 
dr C major Smata. K. 309. He give* [ 
es an insight into die interpretation o( 
dr do* movement when lie write*: 

riaiide. lor it is full nl expression and 
sag be played accurately anil wilh cx- 
et dudes ol lone and piano, precisely 
j, they are marked." Later he writes 
.ilk reference to the same slow move- j 
ami and Rosa: "The Andante ( which 1 
not not be taken too quickly) she i 
glass with the almost expression." 

( In inf ami the maintaining of exact 
line h apparent again and ugain in his 
htlfly. He roundly criticizes Abl Vog. 

Iff fur his excessively rapid siglil read- I 
kg adding: “.And wherein consists the 
m of playing prima vista? In llii*: in 

• tophi to be played and in playing all 
da notes, appoggialuras and so forth. ' 
airtly as they are written and wilh 
appropriate capression and taste, so 
dot yon might suppaw that the per- 
hnaer had composed it himself.” Of 
Aboia Weber be wrote: "Would you | 
lefieie it, she played my difficult so- 
wits at sight, dott fv hut without 


mss and a uniform tempo in the ]* 
balance of his works, A third aim, I 
dstay. can he deduced from his arrest- j 
lag comments on the performance of I 
feprs, with particular reference to hi* | 
F major Fantasy and Fugue K. 394. He j 
"ites: "1 have purposely written nhuve , 
b Andante Maestoso, as il must not lie I 
plaid loo fast. For if a fugue is not | 
played slowly, the ear cannot distin- | 
P»h the theme when it comes in and 
onuequently the effect is entirely 

Although it is regrettable that Mozart | 
™ m more information, par- j 

l«n sonatas, the pianist who approaches I 
“t* irorks by way of a clean and ac- | 
"'Me score, sucli as we have been dis- I 
"*«"«. will have taken a long stride 
W , , ? corrw * delivery of them. Be- 
) M ^ *' HH| I'I remember the trin* 
“nbrni tempo, and clarity. In addition 
I ™ uU retail that the kind of piano- 
" "hirh Mozart playesl had a ] 
W'tt. more modest tone ami dynamic 
IrP ttian our modern instruments. • 
timed he can. with solidly ground- I 
iJ 0 release his own imagina- 

" m (be works of one of the very 
*"*“* ol ““ great composers. 

TflE END 
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